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ENGLISH SPRING 
A S the day lengthens, the year strengthens. 


Strengthen, young year ! 
Grow strong and handsome, gallant and winsome, 
Comely and dear. 








Gray days shall hold you, sweet days shall fold you, 
Till there shall come 

The wind-flowers dancing, tulips glancing, 
The swallows home. 


The nests not yet in the grass are set 
For larks in the sky 

To love you madly and hail you gladly, 
Hail you and die. 


The rose-tree shows not a trace of the rose 
That shall crown your head. 

The leaves are furled in a silent world 
Till your word be said. 


O year, grow slowly. Exquisite, holy, 
The days go on 

With almonds showing the pink stars blowing, 
And birds in the dawn. 


Grow slowly, year, like a child that is dear, 
Or a lamb that is mild, 

By little steps, and by little skips, 
Like a lamb or a child. 


KaMtmne Synson bon Ren. 


———e 
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A FRIEND OF MINE 


E called him Mascot from the time we first had 
him. You see, we thought it was a great piece 
of good luck, my getting him, any way. There 

he is now, nosing the earth over a bone at the root of that 
tall syringa. Bright? Smart? Well, I should think so; 
not that he knows tricks; he doesn't need any such super- 
ficial knowledge. It’s general intelligence and wit that you 
want in a companion, and a great, tender heart; eh? Well, 
I should say so; and I don't expect in this world to find 
more intelligence or a more loving heart than Mascot has. 
You may laugh if you want to, but I know what I’m talk- 
ing about. You think some human being is having a second 
existence in his form, perhaps. Oh, no; no mere human 
being ever loved in that way; he’s a dog, fast enough. 
Come here, Mascot ; give a paw, sir. 

Is n't he an ugly-looking fellow, with the rough hair 
standing up all over him, not long enough to droop and be 
graceful? He's one of the kind that's so ugly he’s inter- 
esting. Scotch terrier with a few drops of bull-dog blood, 
I fancy; no thoroughbred, you see. But look at his eyes— 
strong and true and loving—that’s enough. We've been 
the closest of friends ever since we met. I'll tell you how 
that was—or have I ever told you? Not? My wife says 
I tell everybody two or three times over, and that she has 
noticed that all my friends are careful not to mention the 
subject of canines in general, lest I may begin on my partic- 
ular one. 

Sit down, Mascot, and lean against my knee. He likes 
to lie with his head on my foot, and I like to have him. 

It’s two years ago this spring. I was going down Clark 
Street almost on a run to catchatrain. There happened 
not to be many teams in the street, for it was not yet seven 
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o'clock in the morning. I heard a sharp cry across the 
way. It was so sharp and agonized that I stopped involun- 
tarily, On the other side was a group of boys with a dog 
in the midst. Though, at the first, I could ‘nt see anything 
distinctly, yet I knew directly that the boys were infernal 
little scamps, and that they were torturing the animal. 
Another cry—there was smoke rising from the centre of the 
group, which was in a sort of alcove formed by two build- 
ings. I forgot my train and ran across, dashing right in 
among the ruffians. When I seea certain kind of boy I’m 
ashamed that I’m a man, I swear I am! 

They had this dog—lie still, Mascot!—they had him 
muzzled, his. jaws tied together so tightly that the rope 
which bound them had gnawed into the flesh and was 
bloody, and a boy was at each side of his head gripping fast 
the cord; two other boys held him by hips and hind legs, 
and what do you think a fifth was doing? Holding one of 
those kerosene torches under the dog's belly. Yes; andI 
smelt the burning flesh as I jumped on the pavement. The 
tortured creature made a terrible effort, but he wouldn't 
have escaped if my coming hadn't confused the villains— 
as it was, the dog dashed at me and leaped on me. Good 
God! What an agony of hope and appeal there was in his 
wild eyes! How he cried in his throat; for he couldn't 
open his jaws. 

I wanted to kill every boy there was there. I did knock 
one over; the rest ran away. The torch was left smoking 
on the sidewalk; and then a policeman came along, saun- 
tering from somewhere, stared at the dog, and asked if he 
was mad. I shook my head and walked off, the dog so 
eagerly at my heels that I had to be careful how I moved. 

I hurried into a street where, at this time of day, there 
were still fewer people. I sat down on a step, took out my 
pocket-knife and cut the rope from the dog’s mouth. 
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His gratitude was heart-breaking; it almost seemed at 
first as if he would die of it. And I cried; I couldn't help 
it, and you know very well I’m not one of the snivelling 
kind. Yes, Mascot, it’s all right now; you need n't lick 
my face, and we're not going to part. There, lie down 
again. 

Well, as soon as he became a little more calm, or I might 
say as soon as we became more calm, I looked at my watch. 
It was of no use to think of the train now; I couldn't pos- 
sibly catch it. The dog kept his gaze on me as if he feared 
I should leave him. 

We walked, he at my very heels, until we came to a hack 
stand. I took a carriage and I put Mascot—I had already 
named him in my mind—on the front seat; then I placed 
myself opposite, and told the driver to take us out to 
Northrup Street—that was a good half-hour’s drive. 

So we started. Mascot did n't like to be as far away from 
me as the distance between the front and back seat. He 
was continually reaching out a paw, and presently I lifted 
him over beside me. I hurt his poor burned flesh as I did 
so, for he whined, then hurriedly licked my hand as if in 
apology and to assure me that he would allow me to hurt 
him if I wished to do so. 

We lived here then, and my wife was in the garden when 
the hack stopped at the gate. She saw me with a smooch 
of blood, the dog's blood, on my face, and gave a little 
scream as she ran forward. She had believed that I was 
already miles away on that train. 

‘I'm all right,’ 1 hastened to say, ‘and I’ve come back 
because I "ve saved this fellow. I hope you'll like him.” 

I stepped out, and Mascot stepped out after me, or rather 
with me, in his fear lest he should be left. 

He was not a reassuring object. His hair was full of 
mud and blood; there was a gash in his under lip; and he 
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was now beginning to feel stiff and sore. He stood pressed 
against my ankle while I paid the driver. 

Fortunately my wife had had a dog when she was a child, 
and if you have ever been intimate with a good dog, it 
makes all the difference in your feeling toward the whole 
canine race. 

Having become convinced that I had met with no acci- 
dent, Margaret looked at the new-comer an instant, then 
she held out her hand and said softly : 

** Poor fellow! what a hard time you ‘ve had!" 

Mascot extended his head and licked the tips of her 
fingers; then he glanced up at me and said, “‘I°m going to 
love her, too—but not quite so well.” 

We took him into the kitchen and put him into the sink. 
We washed him, we cleansed his wounds with warm water 
and castile soap. 

How gentle he was, and how he tried to bear it. Then 
we put an old blanket in the corner, and he sat stifly down 
onit. He atea basin of bread and milk, and then we left 
him. But he would cry. I went back to him three or four 
times, and he seemed perfectly happy while I remained. At 
last Margaret suggested that I leave him something of 
mine. I dropped my handkerchief beside him. He put his 
chin on it, and when we left him alone he didn’t whine 
again. 

I was glad I called him Mascot, for that very night one 
of the firm, to whom I had sent word that I was detained 
from starting on my business trip that morning, came out 
and said they had decided to put me in another department, 
with five hundred dollars more salary. He said he knew I 
was able to fill that place, but he acknowledged that he 
should n't have thought of promoting me just now if his 
wife had n't asked him if he couldn't do something for me. 

“And what do you think made her ask?” he inquired. 
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‘*Why, she was in a carriage on Clark Street early this 
morning, and she saw you rescue that dog. She was so 
thankful to see you do it that she said she knew you could 
fill ahigher position in our house. That is a woman's way 
of reasoning, you know.”” 

Maria Louise Poot. 
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THE RAIN 


HEARD my lover pleading 
| Beneath the ivied pane ; 
I looked out through the darkness, 
And lo! it was the rain. 


I heard my lover singing 
His low, heart-stirring songs ; 
I went without and sought him 
To whom my soul belongs. 


I found him in the darkness, 
His tears were on my face; 

Oh, sweet, your voice has pierced me, 
And your unhurrying pace. 


He gave me, as we wandered 
Adown the winding lane, 

A thousand tender touches, 
And that heart-stirring strain. 


The lamps and fires and faces 
No longer did I see; 
I walked abroad with Music 
And Love and Poetry. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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A Monsieur Harrison Rhodes. 
“IMAGINE qu'une de ces soirées du Mardi, trop rares, 
ou vous me fites honneur d’ouir, chez moi, quelques 
amis converser, le nom soudainement d’ Arthur Rim- 
baud se soit bercé 4 la fumée de plusieurs cigarettes, in- 
stallant, pour votre curiosité, du vague. 

Quel, le personnage, questionnez vous: du moins, avec 
des livres Une Soirée en Enfer, Illuminations et ses Potmes, 
naguéres publiées en l"ensemble, exerce-t-il sur les evénements 
poétiques recents une influence si particuliére que, cette 
allusion 4 lui faite, par exemple, on se taise, enigmatique- 
ment et réfléchisse, comme si beaucoup de silence, 4 la fois, 
et de réverie s’imposait ou d’admiration inachevée. 

Doutez, mon cher héte, que les principaux innovateurs, 
maintenant, voire un seul, 4 l'exception, peut-étre, myste- 
rieusement, du magnifique ainé, gui leva l’archet, Verlaine, 
aient, 4 quelque profondeur et par un trait direct, subi Ar- 
thur Rimbaud. Ni la liberté allouée au vers ou, mieux, 
jaillie telle par miracle, ne se réclamera de qui fut, 4 part 
le balbutiement de tous derniers poémes ou quand il cessa, 
un strict observateur du jeu ancien. Estimez son plus 
magique effet produit par opposition d'un monde antérieur 
au Parnasse, méme au Romantisme, au trés_ classique, 
avec le désordre somptueux d'une passion on ne saurait dire 
rien que spirituellement exotique. Eclat, lui, d'un météore, 
apparu sans motif autre que sa présence; issu seul et s’éteig- 
nant. Tout, certes, aurait existé, depuis, sans ce passant 
considérable, comme aucune circonstance littéraire vraiment 
n'y prépara: le cas personnel demeure, avec force. 

Mes Souvenirs: plutot ma pensée, souvent, 4 ce Quelqu’un, 
voici: comme peut faire une causerie, en votre honneur 
immeédiate. 
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Je ne l’ai pas connu, mais je l'ai vu, une fois, dans un des 
repas littéraires, en hate, groupés a l’issue de la Guerre—le 
Diner des Vilains Bonshommes, certes, par antiphrase, en 
raison du portrait, qu'au convive dédie Verlaine ‘‘ L’homme 
était grand, bien bati, presque athéletique, un visage parfaite- 
ment ovale d’ange en exil, avec des cheveux chatain-clair 
mal en ordre et des yeux d’un bleu pale inquietant."" Avec 
je ne sais quoi fiérement poussé, ou mauvaisement, de fille 
du peuple, j'ajoute, de son état, blanchisseuse, 4 cause de 
vastes mains, par les transitions du chaud au froid rougies 
d’engelures. Lesquelles eussent indiqué des métiers plus 
terribles, appartenant 4 un garcon. J'appris qu’elles avaient 
autographié de beaux vers, non publiés: la bouche, au pli 
boudeur et narquois n’en recita aucun. 


Comme je descendais des Fleuves impassibles 

Je ne me sentis plus guidé par les haleurs : 

Des Peaux-rouges criards les avaient pris pour cibles 
Les ayant cloués nus aux poteux de couleurs. 


Plus douces qu’aux enfants la chair des pommes sires, 
L'eau verte pénétra ma coque de sapin 

Et des taches de vins bleus et de vomissures 

Me lava, dispersant gouvernail et grappin. 


J'ai révé la nuit verte aux neiges éblouies 

Baisers montants aux yeux des mers avec lenteur, 
La circulation des séves inouies 

Et l’eveil jaune et bleu des phosphores chanteurs. 


Parfois martyr lassé des péles et des z6nes 

La mer dont le sanglot faisait mon roulis doux 

Montait vers moi ses fleurs d’ombre aux ventouses jaunes 
Et je restais ainsi qu'une femme a genoux. 
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J'ai vu des archipels sidéraux! Et des iles 
Dont les cieux délirants sont ouverts au vogueur : 
Est-ce en mes nuits sans fond que tu dors et t’exiles 
Million d’ oiseaux d'Or, 6 fiture Vigueur? 


et tout! qu ‘il faudrait dérouler comme primitivement s’étire 
un éveil génial, en ce chef-d’ oeuvre, car Le Bateau Ivre était 
fait, A l’epoque, déja: tout ce qui, 4 peu de la, parerait les 
mémoires et qui en surgira tant qu’ on dira des vers, se taisait 
parmi le Nouveau-venu ainsi que Les Assis,Les Chercheuses 
de Poux, Premitres Communiantes, du méme temps ou celui 
d’une puberté perverse et superbe. Notre curiosité, entre fami- 
liers, sauvés des maux publiques, omit un peu cet éphébe au 
sujet de qui courait, cependant, que c’était, 4 17 ans son qua- 
triéme voyage, en 1872, effectué, ici, comme les précedénts, 
a pied : non, le premier ayant eu lieu, de !’endroit natal, 
Charleville dans les Ardennes, vers Paris, fastueusement, 
par ja vente de tous les prix de la classe, celle de rhétorique, 
a cet effet, par le collégien. Rappels de la-bas, or hésitation 
entre la famille, une mére d’origine campagnarde, dont était 
séparé le pére, officier en retraite, et des camarades les fréres 
Cros, Forain futur, le caricaturiste Gill, d'abord et toujours 
et irréstiblement Verlaine. Un va-et-vient résultait ; au risque 
de coucher, en partant sur les bateaux 4 charbon du canal; 
en revenant, de tomber dans un avant poste de fédérés ou 
combattants de la Commune. Le grand gars, adroitement, 
se fit passer pour un franc-tireur du parti, en détresse et in- 
spira le bon mouvement d’une collecte 4 son bénéfice. 
Menus-faits, quelconques et, du reste, propres 4 un ravagé 
violemment par la littérature, le pire désarroi, aprés les 
lentes heures studieuses aux bibliothéques, aux bancs, cette 
fois maitre d'une expression certaine prematurée, intense, 
lexcitant 4 des sujets inouis,—en quéte aussitét de ‘*sensa- 
tions neuves"” insistait-il ** pas connues”’ et il se flattait de 
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les rencontrer en le bazar d’illusion des cités, vite vulgaire ; 
mais qui livre au demon adolescent, un soir, comme éclair 
nuptial, quelque vision grandiose et fictive continuée, en 
suite, dans la seule ivrognerie. 

L’anecdote, 4 bon marché, ne manque pas, le fil contradic- 
torement, mille fois, rompu d’une existence telle, en laissa 
choir dans les journaux: 4 quoi bon faire, centiéme, miroiter 
ces details jusqu’a les enfiler en sauvages verroteries et com- 
poser le collier du roi négre, que ce fut la plaisanterie plus 
tard de representer dans quelque peuplade inconnue, le 
poéte. 

Vous ne me demandez pas autre chose que suivre, comme 
je les percois et pour y infuser le plus de belle probabilité les 
grandes lignes d'un destin signicatif; lequel doit garder dans 
ses €carts d'’apparence le rythme, étant d'un poéte et 
quelque étrange simplicité. Toute fois en remerciant de 
m'aider, par votre question 4 evoquer pour moi-méme, la 
premiére fois dans ensemble, cette personalité qui vous 
séduit, mon cher ami, je veux comme exception remémorer 
une historiette qu’avec des sourires me contait délicieuse- 
ment Théodore de Banville. La bonté de ce Maitre était 
secourable. On le vint trouver. A I'intention d'un des 
nétres; et précisait-on en quelque jargon, de permettre qu'il 
fit du grand art. Banville opina que pour ce résultat, 
d’abord, le talent devenant secondaire, une chambre impor- 
tait, ou giter, la loua dans les combles de sa maison rue de 
Bucy; une table, l’encre et les plumes comme accessoires, 
du papier, un lit blanc aussi pour les moments ow l'on ne réve 
debout, ni sur la chaise. Le jeune homme errant y fut installé : 
mais quelle, la stupefaction du donateur methodique, 4 
l'heure ot la cour interne unit, par leur aréme, les diners, 
d’entendre des cris poussés 4 chaque étage, et, aussitét, de 
considerer, nu, dans un cadre de mansarde la-haut, quelqu’un 
agitant eperdument et lancant par dessus les tuiles du 
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toit, peut-étre pourqu’ils disparussent aves les derniers 
rayons du soleil, des lambeaux de vétements: et comme il 
s'inquietait, prés du dieu, de cette tenue enfin mythologique, 
“C'est,” repondit Arthur Rimbaud 4 l’auteur des Exiles, 
qui dut convenir de la justesse impliquée, certainment, par 
cette observation et accuser sa propre imprévoyance “‘ que 
je ne puis fréquenter une chambre si propre, virginale, avec 
mes vieux habits tous criblés de poux."” Le héte ne se 
trouva correct qu’aprés avoir addressé des effets 4 lui de 
rechange et une invitation 4 partager le repas du soir, car 
“lhabillement, outre le logis ne suffit pas, si l'on veut 
produire des poémes remarquables, il importe également de 
manger.” 


Le prestige de Paris usé vite; aussi, Verlaine entre de 
naissantes contrariétés de ménage et quelque apprehension 
de poursuite comme fonctionnaire humble de la Commune, 
certes decidérent Rimbaud 4 visiter Londres. Ce couple y 
mena une argiaque misére, humant la libre fumée de char- 
bon, ivre de réciprocité. Une lettre de France bientét par- 
donnait, appellant l'un des transfuges, pourvu qu'il aban- 


donnat son compagnon. La jeune épouse, au rendez-vous, 
attendait une réconciliation avec mére et belle-mére. Je crois 
au recit superieurement tracé par M. Paterne Berrichon *et in- 
dique selon lui une scéne, poignante au monde, attendu qu'elle 
compta pour heros, l’un bless¢ comme l'autre délirant, deux 
poétes dans leur farouche mal. Prié par les trois femmes en- 
semble, Verlaine renoncait 4 l’ami, mais le vit 4 la porte de la 
chambre d’hétel fortuitement, vola dans ses bras pour le suivre 
et n’écouta l’objurgation par celui-ci, refroidi, de n‘en rien 
faire et “‘jurant que leur liaison devait étre 4 jamais rompue™ 
—‘‘méme sans le sou’’ quoique 4 Bruxelles en vue seule- 
ment d'un subside pécuniaire pour regagner le pays ‘il 
partirait."’ Le geste repoussait Verlaine qui tira, égaré, d'un 
*La Revue Blanche, 15 Février 1896. 
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pistolet, sur l’indifferent et tomba, en larmes au devant. II 
était dit que les choses ne resteraient pas, j'allais énoncer, en 
famille. Rimbaud revenait, pansé, de I"hospice et dans la 
rue, obstiné 4 partir, recut une nouvelle balle, publique 
maintenant; que son si fidéle expia, deux ans, dans la prison 
de Mons. Solitaire, aprés cette circonstance tragique, on 
peut dire que rien ne permet de le déchiffrer, en sa crise 
definitive, certes, interessante puisqu’il cesse tout littérature: 
camarade ni écrit. Des faits? il devait selon un but quel- 
conque, retourner en Angleterre, avant 1875, et qu importe; 
puis gagna I’ Allemagne, avec des situations pédagogiques, 
et un don pour les langues, qu'il collectionnait, ayant objuré 
toute exaltation dans la sienne propre; atteignit "Italie, en 
chemin-de-fer jusqu’au Saint-Gothard, en suite 4 pied, 
franchissant les Alpes: séjourne quelques mois, pousse 
aux Cyclades et, malade d’une insolation, se trouve rapatrié 
officiellement. Pas sans que l'effleurat une avant-brise du 
Levant. 

Voici la date mysterieuse, pourtant naturelle, si l'on 
convient que celui, qui rejette des réves, par sa faute ou 
la leur, et s’opére, vivant, de la poésie, ultérieurement, 
ne sait trouver que loin, trés loin, un état nouveau. L’oubli 
comprend I’espace du désert ou de la mer. Ainsi les fuites 
tropicales moins, peut-étre, quant au merveilleux et au decor: 
puisque c’est en soldat racollé, 1876, sur le marché Hol- 
landais, pour Sumatra, deserteur dés quelques semaines, rem- 
barqu au cout de sa prime, par un vaisseau anglais, avant 
de se faire, audacieusement, marchand d°"hommes, 4 son tour, 
y amassant un pécule perdu en Danemark et en Suéde, dou 
rapatriement ;—en chef des Carriéres de Marbre, dans l’ile 
de Chypre, 1879, aprés une pointe vers l'Egypte, 4 Alexan- 
drie et—on verra, le reste des jours, en traitant. L’adieu total 
a l'Europe, aux climat et usages insupportables également 
est ce voyage au Arar, prés de lI’ Abyssinnie (théatre d’événe- 
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ments militaires actuels) ot, comme les sables, s’étend le 
silence rélativement 4 tout geste exterieur de l'exilé. II 
trafiqua, sur la céte et l'autre bord, 4 Aden, le rencontra- 
on toutefois 4 ce point extreme! féeriquement d’ objets 
precieux encore, comme quélqu'un dont les mains ont 
caressé jadis des pages; ivoire, poudre d’or, ou encens. 
Sensible 4 la qualité rare de sa pacotille, peut-étre pas, 
comme entachée d’orientalisme Mille et Une Nuits ou 
de couleur locale: mais aux paysages bus avec la soif de 
vastitude et d'indépendence! et si, l’instinct des vers par 
quelqu'un renoncé, tout devient inférieur en s’en passant, 
méme vivre, au moins que ce soit brutalement, sauvage- 
ment, la civilisation ne survivant, méme chez l’individu, a 
un signe supréme. 

Une nouvelle inopinée, en 1892, circula par les journaux : 
que celui, qui avait ¢te et demeure, pour nous, un poéte, 
voyageur, malade, 4 Marseille, revenu avec une fortune et 
opéré, arthritique, aprés le débarquement, venait d'y mourir. 
Sa biére prix le chemin de Charleville, accueillie dans ce re- 
fuge, jadis, de toutes agitations, par la piété d'une sceur. 

Je sais 4 tout le moins la gratuité de se substituer, aisé- 
ment, 4 une conscience: laquelle dit, 4 l'occasion, parler 
haut, pour son compte, dans les solitudes. Ordonner, en 
fragments intelligibles et probables, pour la traduire, 
la vie d'autrui, est, tout juste, impertinent: il ne 
me reste qu'a pousser a ses limites ce genre de meéfait. 
Seulement je me renseigne—Une fois, entre des migrations, 
vers 1875, le compatriote de Rimbaud, et son comarade au 
collége, M. Delahaye, 4 une reminscence de qui ceci puise, 
discrétement l’interrogea sur ses vieilles visées, en quelques 
mots, que j'entends, comme—“et! bién, la littérature ? * 
l'autre fit la sourde oreille, enfin répliqua avec simplicité 
que “non, il n° en faisait plus,"’ sans accentuer le regret 
ni Porgueil.  Verlaine**? 4 propos duquel la causerie 
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le pressa ; rien, sinon qu'il évitait, plutét comme déplaisante, 
le mémoire de procédés, 4 son avis, excessifs. 

L'imagination de plusieurs, dans la presse participant au 
sens, habituel chez la foule, des trésors 4 l'abandon ou fabu- 
leux, s’ enflamma de la merveille que des poémes restassents 
inédits, peut-étre, composés la-bas. Leur largeur d’inspira- 
tion et l'accent vierge! on y songe comme 4 quelque chose 
qui eit pu étre; avec raison, parce qu'il ne faut jamais nég- 
liger, en idée, aucune des possibilités qui volent autour 
d’une figure, elles appartiennent 4 l'original, méme contre 
la vraisemblance, y plagant un fond legendaire momentané, 
avant que cela se dissipe tout-d-fait. J’estime, néanmoins, 
que prolonger lespoir d’ une ceuvre de maturité nuit, ici, 4 l’in- 
terprétation exacte d'une aventure unique dans "histoire de 
l’esprit. Celle d'un enfant trop précocement touché et im- 
pétueusement par I’aile littéraire, qui avant le temps presque 
d’exister, épuisa d’orageuses et magistrales fatalités: sans 
recours 4 du futur. 

Une supposition, autrement forte, comme intérét, que 
d’un manuscrit démenté par le regard perspicace sur cette 
destinée, hante, relative 4 l'état du vagabond s'il avait, de 
retour, aprés le laisser volontaire des splendeurs des la jeu- 
nesse, appris leur épanouissement, parmi la génération, en 
fruits féeriques non moins et plus en rapport avec son goiit 
jadis, ou de gloire, que ceux quittés aux oasis: les aurait-il 
reniés au cueillis? Le Sort, avertissement 4 homme de 
son réle accompli, sans doute afin qu'il ne vaccille pas en 
trop de perplexité, trancha ce pied qui venait de se poser sur 
le sol natal étranger: ou, tout-de-suite et par surcroit, la fin 
arrivant, établit, entre le moribond et diverses voix qui, 
souvent, l’applérent notamment une du grand Verlaine, le 
mutisme que sont le mur ou le rideau d°un hépital. Inter- 
diction que, pour aspirer la surprise de sa renommée et sitdt 
lécarter ou, 4 l’opposé, s'en défendre et jeter un regard 
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d’envie sur ce passé grandi pendant l’absence. 
tournat a la signification, neuve, proférée en le parler natal, 
des quelques syllabes AntTHUR RimsBaup: l’épreuve, alter- 
native, gardait la méme dureté et mieux la valut-il, effec- 
tivement, omise. Cependant, on doit, approfondissant 
d'hypothése pour la doter de la beauté éventuelle, cette car- 
riére hautaine, aprés tout, et sans compromission, présumer ; 
que l'intéressé en edt accueilli, par une fiere incurie, cet 

aboutissement en célébriteé comme _ concernant, 
quelqu’un qui avait été lui, mais ne l’était plus, d°’aucune 
fagon: 4 moins que ce fantéme impersonnel ne poussat la 


> 


Lui se re- 


certes, 


désinvolture jusqu’ 4 réclamer traversant Paris, pour les 
joindre a l’argent rapporté, simplement, ses droits d'auteur. 
STEPHANE MALLARME. 

















POE-CHOPIN 


Of music that the Sirens sung, 
Whose utterance is death. 





*ER each the soul of Beauty flung 
A shadow mingled with the breath 


Joun B. Tass 
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IN A GARDEN 
ee the wall of the Mission, against the glowing 


west, the tops of the trees flickered in the wind from 

the sea, shot through with level glancing arrows of 
clear light. The sky was all astir with little soft, gold-tipped 
clouds. To the languid hush of the hot day had succeeded 
a subtle animation like the smile on the lips of a sleeping 
woman. 

On this awakening air the last organ-notes of the vesper 
service died away, and were echoed by the slow, rhythmic 
swing of the tall eucalyptus trees. The rustle of the leaves 
imitated the sound of the devout dispersing from the chapel ; 
and a magnolia shook out from its great white chalices an 
incense more penetrating than any wafted before the altar. 
Suddenly all this gentle derision seemed to voice itself in a 
burst of mocking laughter, faint and far away, like the airy 
merriment of elves. The sound approached and grew 
louder, running through the notes of a treble scale. And 
the trees in the monks’ garden seemed to bend and listen 
and to beckon while they shook all over with malicious glee. 

Scurrying over the ground beyond, with bare, dusty feet, 
appeared a group of creatures pulling each other by extended 
arms or brown garments which seemed a part of the earth, 
or by their braids of strong, black hair. Writhing in this 
rough play they flung themselves against the wall. A pale- 
faced girl in a scarlet blouse, like a cactus-flower bursting 
from its dull sheath, threw up her arms into the dense, dark 
foliage of an overhanging fig-tree and dragged down the 
bough. 

** They are ripe !—what did I tell you?” she cried, as at 
a touch a purple, bloomy fig fell into her hand. She tore it 
open and fastened her teeth, sharp and white as those of a 
squirrel, in the pink flesh. 
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Her companions hung back, looking at her. 

“If we are caught——” 

“*What do we care? Cowards! There—now you can 
put all the blame on me. Eat, then, little pigs that you 
are!*° 

Her heavy-lidded eyes were cold and contemptuously 
smiling. Hanging to the bough with both hands, she shook 
it roughly, and the ripe figs fell in a shower, some flattening 
to pulp onthe ground. The girls flung themselves down, 
and, chattering, gathered the unspoiled fruit into the skirts 
of their gowns. 

**It is true; they are better than ours,” cried one. 

“ Trust the holy fathers to have the best,"’ added another, 
lowering her voice. 

‘* They taste better,”’ said Fiora, the tall girl in the scarlet 
blouse, ** because we are stealing them."’ And she licked her 
red lips with satisfaction. 

“‘ There must be better ones higher up,"’ said a fourth 
greedily, standing with her hands on her broad hips and 
her head thrown back. 

“« Let us see,”’ responded Fiora. 

Again she caught hold of the drooping branch, drew her- 
self up, and in an instant the thick foliage hid her from 
sight. Her companions, half-smothered with laughter, be- 
sought her to return. 

“Oh, if you are seen!" 

** Catch !*° cried Fiora. 

A rain of soft bodies fell, thumping them about the 
shoulders. Through the parted leaves an impudent face 
looked down, framed like a young faun’s in living green. 

“T am going higher—I am going to look into the gar- 
den!" 

“Oh! Oh!” in frightened and delighted chorus, ‘* You 


dare not! *’ 
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**Listen, my children,” said Fiora condescendingly 
‘They say no woman has ever seen this garden. Well, I 
have a great mind to be the first !** 

Lying along the thick branch, she listened smilingly. 

‘It is forbidden ! 

** You will be punished 

** The holy fathers——"" 

** What have they in their garden,” she cried at last, ‘‘that 
is so sacred that we may not see it? Would our feet soil 
the grass or the paths?” 

The girls looked at one another slyly and hid their faces ; 
and their malicious laughter, stifled with difficulty and un- 
controllable, mingled again with the eager murmurs of the 
trees. 

Fiora, herself laughing, she scarcely knew why, disap- 
peared, the leaves closing behind her like a green sea. She 
crept along the great branch until her feet found something 
firm—the top of the wall. Clinging to the trunk of the tree 
which leaned against this wall, she tried to pierce the thick 
layers of foliage below her, but in vain; nothing was to be 
seen of the garden. She swore softly. Then, in trying to 
extend herself upon a branch which projected into the garden 
she slipped, catching vainly at the nearest twigs, and with a 
thrill of alarm came to her feet upon the forbidden soil. 
She clenched her hands, full of bruised leaves, against her 
breast, as she crouched in the shelter of the drooping boughs. 
Startled by the noise of her fall, her companions took flight 
like a covey of birds, with a rustle, a faint murmur—silence. 

Fiora sank to her knees and remained for some moments 
motionless, gazing out into the garden. In the dusk, deep- 
ened by the shadow of encircling trees, nothing was visible 
save narrow paths strewn with opal-colored sea-shells glim- 
mering amid fresh turf, and roses blooming in masses along 
these walks and hiding the wall under their heavy leaves, 


y** 
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thick with flowers like pale flames. Silence-- except for the 
applauding whisper of the trees and the plash of water. 
There was no one in the garden. 

Taking courage, the intruder pushed her way out from 
under the boughs of the fig-tree. The freshly sprinkled 
grass caressed her feet. The perfume of the roses and the 
magnolia blossoms, becoming more intense as the dew 
began to gather, surrounded her like an invisible presence, 
seeming to draw her on. She stole softly forward, her eyes 
alert for the least warning and alive with curiosity. The 
path led her through an arbor drifted deep with the perfumed 
snow of wisteria, and between banks of golden pansies set 
in mosaic borders. At the intersection of this gleaming 
streak with another a fountain played in a white basin, toss- 
ing high in the air a crystal ball. The crest of the plume 
of water caught a gleam of golden light, and the transparent 
ball glittered as it rose every instant from shadow. Fiora 
paused to watch it and to follow the arrowy glidings of the 
gold-fish in the basin. The short southern twilight was 
already ended. It was now dark—the hour at which the 
fathers took their evening meal. Yielding, therefore, to her 
fancy, she followed the windings of the paths, stopping reck- 
lessly to pluck nowa scarlet pomegranate, which she ate 
with puckered lips; now a rose, crimson or yellow, or a 
long spray of white roses with pink hearts, set close together 
on the stem. Huge cacti, their gray, distorted bodies spot- 
ted with blood-colored blossoms, stood here and there in 
clumps. Banana trees waved softly their long, graceful 
fronds. The wind stirred with a dry rustle among palms 
with broad trunks and large fans, and others, slender and 
lofty, with crests like stacked swords, and among masses 
of pampas-grass tufted with great white plumes. Along 
the wall, to which now and then Fiora’s wanderings in the 
confined space brought her, grew apricot and peach trees 
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heavy with ripe fruit. These perfect sweets also she tasted 
capriciously and threw away half-eaten, The place exerted 
a strange influence over her. The hour, the delicious thrill 
of danger, the heavy perfumes, intoxicated her. It seemed 
that the trees bent toward her to murmur something, that 
the pale faces of the flowers held some mysterious message. 
They looked friendly ; they appeared to smile knowingly at 
her, to encourage her, to urge her on. Vaguely she felt all 
this breathing, eager life a part of her, belonging to her. She 
threw back her head, turning it from side to side with an 
air of satisfied possession, drawing in the cool air through 
her nostrils and parted lips with sensuous delight—this pale 
creature whose eyes showed a savage response to the cajol- 
ing beauty about her. 

Convinced at last that the garden held no secret, save that 
of certain flowers and fruits cultivated to unknown perfec- 
tion,—for she had explored it from the limiting wall to where 
the pallid outline of some building of the Mission gleamed 
through the trees,—she came back to the fountain and sat 
down on the wooden bench at the path’s edge, her flowers 
heaped in her lap. She gave herself a few moments more 
to watch the leaping ball, which now sparkled like silver in 
the midst of glittering spray. A shaft of moonlight, strik- 
ing through the trees upon the jet of water, crept steadily 
downward. The girl, her eyes fixed on this trembling col- 
umn of white fire and foam, fell into a vague, trance-like 
dream. The ripple of the fountain in her ears drowned the 
echo of slow footsteps advancing along the path. 

It was Father Anselmo’s custom, while digesting his suf- 
ficient supper of meat pasty and chocolate, to pace the 
garden, whose beauty seldom failed to inspire him with po- 
etical images, and to add each evening some dozen lines to 
his panegyric ode on Saint Francis. Anselmo was, in fact, 
a poet—but a poet whose strictly regulated fancy never 
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openly strayed beyond the confines of the cloister. His 
gentle muse sang consecrated themes alone. And if, sur- 
rounded by an indolent, veiled fervor of tropical nature, apt 
to long, arid trances, and to sudden outbursts of fierce lux- 
uriance, his imagination was sometimes troubled, these 
secret vagaries were repressed or found no acknowledged 
utterance. In his black, shapeless robe, above which his 
placid face showed like a sickly moon, the father, whether 
meditating on the pasty or Saint Francis, seemed no prey to 
the poetic ardor; its afflatus left him undizzied and peaceful. 
Yet the mystery of the night, the garden's magic, must have 
struck some responsive chord within him. For how else 
should his bodily eyes have beheld beneath the shadow of 
the acacia bushes a creature not human, surely not divine ; 
no spiritual vision, but an apparition born of the earth and 
evil. It sat half-visible, buried to the chin in flowers, mo- 
tionless, its face a mere pale shimmer, its great shadowy 
eyes fixed upon him. These eyes were terrifying. 

Anselmo retreated some steps upon their discovery ; then, 
after much hesitation, advanced again, extending the cross 
of his rosary and muttering with trembling lips certain 
words of proved potency. But neither holy symbol nor ex- 
orcism availed against the evil spirit. It refused to flee; sat 
dumb—it seemed to Anselmo disdainful. Suddenly, wrath- 
ful, he took another step forward; the creature drew in its 
breath sharply, with an audible sound ; its lips parted, show- 
ing a row of gleamingteeth. Anselmo paused. 

This was, he perceived, the spirit of the garden, and it 
was plainly hostile. Was he, then, the intruder? Vaguely 
a sense of helpless fright invaded his soul. Yes, the trees 
were in league with this being; they bent towards him 
threateningly! The air was full of veiled alarms. What 
of the rose-bushes which even now reached out clutching 
hands to detain him? An overblown white rose broke and 
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fell in a soft shower about his shoulders, and he started ; a 
bat swooped down with swift, filmy wings, just grazing his 
head; he shrank back. 

Could i it be that he was in dno, that his wandering 
thoughts were known, that his sinful fancies had thus taken 
shape to confound him? Anselmo crossed himself. It was 
true—moved by the garden’s spell he had sometime in reverie 
invoked the animating principle of this beauty of earth, 
which he knew well was soulless and evil—and behold it in- 
carnate ! 

Yet the apparition did not menace him overtly , perhaps it 
felt his spiritual armor proof. Nevertheless, it was his part 
to fly possible danger, to deliver over the unhallowed 
domain to its true possessor. What part had he in these 
caresses of the breeze, these wooings of flowers, these mar- 
riages of insects, this glamor of nocturnal magic? 

Knowing, as he did, the evil power of the moon at its full, 
how had he been persuaded to walk in debatable ground 
where that demoniac glory, rising warm and wanton above 
the trees, could mock and threaten him? Under the branches 
of the acacia the shadow sat still in deeper shadow ; save that 
the rays of the moon fell upon two slim, naked feet, which 
the short grass could not cover. It had taken, then, the 
form of a woman, that the garden and its tradition might be 
doubly desecrated! Anselmo's indignation was not fierce 
enough to nerve his soul, weakened by mystic terrors. He 
turned to fly, but, instead, uttered an exclamation, calling in 
a trembling voice. 

** Brother Emanuel ! ** 

**I am coming,” was the answer. 

Another black robe, another pale face, appeared beside 
him, and, like him, started back at perceiving the strange 
figure. After consultation in whispers the bolder monk ap- 
proached the acacia. 
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*¢ This is no spirit, Brother Anselmo—it is a woman ! ** he 
cried. 

** A woman! How could a woman get into the garden ?*” 

The first speaker cast a troubled glance in the direction of 
the high wall. 

**True,”’ he said uncertainly. ¢¢ Still it must be.” 

But involuntarily he moved a step nearer his companion. 

Both glanced down at the slender feet in the grass. 
These seemed to move, and the spirit, or woman, turned her 
head swiftly from side to side. Her breath came quicker, 
but the monks could not hear it, or they might have taken 
courage. 

“It is astonishing,"” murmured Brother Emanuel uneasily. 

While they stood undecided between the attack and the 
retreat, suddenly from the chapel near by the organ gave 
voice in a deep, swelling chord, which climbed by subtle and 
tender modulations and soared aloft into a tender melody. 

‘*It is Brother Angelo,”* whispered Anselmo. 


It is holy music!’ said Emanuel devoutly, and he 
made the sign of the cross in the air before him. 


The tremulous notes, growing louder, drowned the rustle 
of the leaves, the plash of the fountain, the sigh of the wind. 
It seemed as though the garden hushed half-unwillingly 
to listen, when a voice, humanly deep and sweet, but spirit- 
ualized into something not less than divine, took up the 
melody and bore it higher and heavenward, pouring out 
into the night a flood of ecstasy and aspiration. The 
march of the music was solemn and splendid, and its soul 
was a joy unearthly and beyond utterance. 

The black-robed brothers stood and listened, rebuked 
and dumb, turning their faces toward the glimmering wall 
of the chapel, and forgetting for a moment the fears which 
had agitated them, with their cause. What were all the 
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potencies of the passionate earth, so easily diverted from 
good, against this royal dominion? 

The evil-seeming spell was broken. A sudden move- 
ment, no sound but a stirring of the air, recalled their atten- 
tion. The foliage of the acacia trembled as though a bird 
had taken wing. The bench was vacant, flowers strewed 
the ground before it, the presence had vanished. Her 
white feet or a breath of air had borne her away. The 
diapason of the organ drowned the sound her flight might 
have made; and the trees bent as though to bury in shadow 
her possible path. Emanuel made a long step forward. 

** Woman or spirit, she is gone!’ he cried, and stooped 
to see what trace of her those scattered roses might show. 
Anselmo grasped his companion’s sleeve. 

**Do not touch them,” he entreated, glancing fearfully 
over his shoulder. ‘* Who knows what spell is upon them?"’ 

True, when found next morning, withered and scentless, 
these flowers appeared commonplace enough. Nor did there 
exist other proof that on this spot two brothers of the order 
had beheld a strange and dangerous vision. None the less 
was their sober account accepted implicitly by the brethren, 
of whom the wiser ever thereafter avoided to walk in the 
garden at the moon's full; though certain of the more youth- 
ful were known to adventure themselves at that place and 
season. 

It is not recorded that their daring and zeal met with any 
reward or recognition. Nor, perhaps, is this to be wondered 
at. For if any wandering spirit, coveting, yet not daring 
to enter the garden, had strayed near to the confining wall, 
it must have heard daily the solemn chant of the Church's 
exorcism directed against all powers unholy; it must daily 
have beheld a slow procession of monks make the circuit of 
the shell-strewn paths, sprinkling the ground with holy- 
water to purify it from the contaminating touch of a woman's 
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HE joy in me rises, rises, 
And will not be suppressed— 
The joy in me rises, rises 
Into my throat and breast. 


The sea today is a light, bright blue, 
The joy in me rises, rises— 

Over it, now, a red bird flew : 

Red is for love and blue means true— 
The joy in me rises, rises, 


Up! stand not there so calm, my dear, 
The joy in me rises, rises: 
We'll laugh a laugh into the air 
Dancing upon the sea-beach here— 
The joy in me rises, rises. 
ELEANOR B. CaLDWELL. 
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“On our horizon appears of late the strange figure of a 
Russian musician, Moussorgski. It is true that he died in 
1881, but it is only within a year or two that Western 
Europe and America have known more than a rumor of his 
name. Bred a soldier, and for a time considered “ distin- 
guished, elegant, and something of a fop,”’ he left this life 
for one of extreme poverty and suffering, and produced ex- 
traordinary music. Wagner's dream of a union of music 
and drama was reduced by Moussorgski’s pitiless logic to a 
development where one could not exist without the other. 
* Art,’ he wrote in one of his letters, “‘is the means of 
talking with men. It is not in itself an end. I believe that, 
however, human speech itself is subject to musical laws, 
and I see in music not only the expression of sentiments by 
means of sounds, but, above all, the notation of the human 
voice.” 

Music, then, in its essence, for him is the melody in which 
a human voice speaks its words—a sort of universal plain 
chant. It need have no harmonies, it can defy all laws of 
rhythm. It can reproduce the babblings of a child and the 
heroic chant of an army. 

Also it can give you a new sensation. 


@ Mr. John Lane, the publisher of the Yellow Book, has 
again made a journey through our country-clad in a brown 
Norfolk jacket, with a soft hat of the same color, doing a 
thriving trade in poets and prose-writers of the Bodley Head. 
In his rooms in London, at the Albany, Mr. William Wat- 
son is writing verse as the guest of Mr. Lane during his 
American trip. This is illustrative of the relation between 
author and publisher which Mr. Lane has succeeded in 
establishing. 

So large indeed is the personal element in Mr. Lane's 
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affairs that I have often thought that he knew much less of 
good literature than of the men who made it. 

He has believed in the author's work because he believed 
in the author himself, and he has a veritable fair for the 
coming man. 

Iam not sure that he could select the work of genius 
from a pile of manuscript, but I know he could pick out the 
poets from a crowd, if only by the way the hair grew behind 
their ears. 


4 The methods that are employed by the modern advertiser 
to draw attention to his wares are, to say the least, marvel- 
lous. A recent example, which is of the most unexpected, 
comes to my mind. I had not thought that new publi- 
cations could ever be touted like soap or tobacco; but 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce—as a curiosity 
of book making—that ‘‘ Hopkinson Smith's new novel, 
Tom Grogan, will go down to fame as the first book ever 
bound by workmen wearing kid gloves. The cover is 
unique, and the peculiar sensitiveness of the process by 
which the delicate gloss of the covers is produced precludes 
the touch of the bare hand to the unfinished book; there- 
fore, clean white gloves are employed.” 

This will certainly go a long way to give the book a place 
in history, but one would fancy Mr. Smith might prefer to 
achieve immortality from his own labors rather than from 
those of the white-gloved employé of a Cambridge binder. 


“It is with real pleasure that I record the increasing good 
taste that Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co. are using in mak- 
ing their books. Ugly books have always been rather the 
tule in Chicago, and this house conformed to the 
tule. But new blood is evidently having its effect. The 
last few books, if not perfect, have been at least very good 
to look at. 
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| What I hinted at some while ago is now an assured fact. 
The next novel of one of the best known American authors, 
whose work is always sure of acclaim, is to be published 
under a pseudonym which is a woman's name. His pub- 
lisher is so sure of the increased interest which so virile and 
imaginative a book will excite if it is supposed to be the 
work of a woman, that he is paying a greatly increased price 
to the author, and will spend more money in advertising 
than he has for some years. The author is enabled to pay 
some of his old debts, and doubtless thinks that in addition 
it is an interesting experiment. Meanwhile the public will 
do well to watch carefully the novels of the next six months. 


“I have serious doubts whether we really ever come to feel 
what ** style’ in a foreign language really is. For example, 
you may read French with perfect ease, you may always 
understand, you may appreciate the wit and brilliancy of the 
writer, the grandeur or the pathos of his story ; but do you 
feel the charm which comes entirely from how a thing is 
said and not from what is said? Do you feel the balance of 
phrases, the turn of a sentence, the use of exactly the right 
word in the right place, the infinite subtleties of which the 
language is capable? 

A little crowd of men discussed this question the other 
night. All of them read French well and constantly; but 
every one was forced to confess that technicalities of style 
eluded him. They knew that Georges Ohnet, for example, 
was always banal, and that De Maupassant was keen-witted 
and an artist ; but that a sentence of the latter's was better 
written than one of the former's was to every one a matter 
of faith and not of experience. 

My own especial argument was that the French were so 
extraordinarily lucid that we forgot everything else about 
their style. I was immediately offered a page of Mallarmé’s 
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prose to read, and I was at once convinced that here was 
style of some sort, whether good or bad I was not sure, but 
obtrusively style. Later I found a definition of Mallarmé 
asaman ‘who thinks in German, constructs in English, 
and does the French the honor to borrow their vocabulary.” 
The result is a rhetoric which never was by sea or land, and 
as well a peculiar piquancy of style very remarkable. 


. 


@Stéphane Mallarmé is now “ poéte des poétes,"’ crowned 
king of the versemakers of France. When Leconte de Lisle 
died, La Plume held a congress of poets, and took the 
votes of all to see who stood in his place as leader in the 
minds of the members of the guild. Paul Verlaine was 
chosen, and when he died, La Plume again called upon the 
poets to name ‘‘the master." This time Mallarmé was 
adjudged the honor. What he may say now is to a certain 
extent ex cathedra. 


{In a certain sense, the young of America, when they do 
care for art, care for it more ‘‘for art's sake** than do their 
brothers on the farther side of the water. This is not the 
usual view. In the moods when we spell art with a very 
large A, and deplore the fate that keeps us here, we usually 
claim exactly the opposite. I remember, however, that 
when I was in Paris we were even more intensely political 
than literary in our interests. In a general way we all 
agreed; that is, we were of the school of revolt. Butin a 
particular way our dissensions were lively and conflict raged 
constantly between amarchistes, socialistes, collectivistes, 
and so forth. Such literary prowess as we had was brought 
into the service of political reform, and in that dim, smoky 
basement room of the Soleil d'Or, where the Soirées de la 
Plume are held, and where anyone may read his verses, 
there were perhaps as many sonnets ‘' a /° Anarchie”’ as to 
love and art. So turbulent and enthusiastic is young France 
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that the field of literature will not contain it. It lays hold 
of politics and religion as well. In England the case is as 
marked, but it is rather among the older, at least the more 
dignified men. Mr. Ruskin would lay claim to the title of 
political economist. Mr. Swinburne’s utterances are latterly 
almost all political. Mr. William Morris is as well known 
for a socialist and reformer as he is for a poet, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Watson's stirring verses on the wrongs of Armenia 
are hawked about the London streets in a sixpenny pam- 
phlet. 

Is there anything like this in these United States? Do 
you know among the young men who are trying to write any 
who arecapable of folly or serious thought in the name of pol- 
itics orreligion? Among the known figures is the case differ- 
ent inany wise? Could you tell Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
politics, or whether Mr. Brander Matthews has any religion ? 
Now that Whitman has gone, do you know anyone besides 
Stephen Crane who has “revolted” in verse? And, in- 
deed, did we ever take any interest in Whitman? Mr. 
Howells ventures, from time to time, into fresh fields of 
thought, and is rewarded by being told that he is, after all, 
a journalist, and a much better journalist than novelist. All 
our political sagacity we want in the halls of Congress, and 
all our literary ability applied solely to literary ends. Divis- 
ion of labor such as this equals the Hindoo caste system. 

4 One day last summer, the publisher of a long established 
and more or less prominent Chicago newspaper came into 
my office. He wished to talk business and began by re- 
minding me what kind things his paper had said of the 
books first published by my firm. He added that during the 
months just past his journal had contained no mention of 
any book bearing the house’s imprint. Also during that time 
we had refused to advertise. He then said he had a proposi- 
tion to make. It was this: he would guarantee that a good 
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notice of every book published should appear in his paper, 
if we would place with him advertising to a reasonable 
amount—say as much as we used in the other Chicago 
papers. 

Now it happens that the Literary Editor of his paper al- 
ways signed reviews, and I was at particular pains to ask if 
the ‘*good notices’* promised would appear over this 
signature. They would, he assured me. ‘In fact,’ I said, 
“the literary editor's judgment is based absolutely on the 
patronage in the advertising columns. You say practically 


to me that if I will pay youa certain sum of money, nomin- 
ally for advertising, you will assure me a good review of 
anything we publish, whether it’s good or bad." My visitor 
was not enthusiastic over my presentation of the case, but he 
agreed it was his proposition. 

Then I told him what I thought of him and his paper or 
of any other paper, or writer, whose judgment was to be 
bought like groceries or dry goods. I showed the man the 
door with as much reserve as I could command, promising 
him that so long as he was connected with the paper it would 
never get one cent’s worth of advertising from me. 

Now I see by a note in The Bookseller that the Boston 
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Daily Globe “has the book-reviewing department run on 
scientific, money-making principles.” 

** Every book received,” it is said, ‘has first 
to go through the business department. The 
publisher's business with the paper is considered, 
and if no advertising has been given, a very 
small notice is made. But, if the publisher 
deals with the Globe in a generous way, pains 
will be taken to see that the book will be given 
a good and striking review.”* 

The note goes on to say that— 

‘** This principal of mutual co-operation is 
generally in vogue, and every publisher to-day 
recognizes the fact.” 

If this is true, it is well-nigh time some action were taken. 

A paper that sinks to the level of a common bribe-taker in 
bookish matters would dothe same in other things, How do 
we know that all of its opinions are not bought and sold— 
what weight its political stand must have with the com- 
munity, and what respect can we have for its proprietor and 
manager? 
“It is said in Paris that Mme. Bernhardt’s venture as man- 
ager of her own theatre, the Rénaissance, did not prove 
successful, and that she has signed a contract with the Porte 
St. Martin for next winter’s season. Americans, rather 
than Parisians, will regret this, if it be so, for it was they 
who appreciated being able to reserve seats in advance with- 
out extra charge, not being forced to pay the ouvreuses their 
salaries in tips—innovations which Sarah brought back to 
France from her American tours. Life-long custom has 
made these troubles seem of small moment to Paris- 
ians, and the acting of the greatest actress of France will 
be the same anywhere. 
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“Yesterday I gave advice to a young woman who wished 
to be doing whatever was most down-to-date in art, the ab- 
solute last word. I told her that an interest in the revival of 
lithography seemed to me her best move. To-day, were she 
here, I should say to her, ** Embroider." A young Ger- 
man, Hermann Obrist, has lately become known as a master 
decorator in embroidery. This art has always been one of 
exquisite but petty details. Obrist has a bold and firm 
stitch, if one may put it that way, and has shown that there 
are tremendous possibilities in the needle. 


| Bradley His Book has an admirable and original cover by 
Will H. Bradley, who stands sponsor for the whole under- 
taking. Inside there are some delightful things by Penfield, 
and some drawings by Bradley which are in no way up to 
the ordinary merit of his work. Miss Harriet Monroe's 
verses are in her best style, though why they should so care- 
fully be labeled ** Poem,"* I do not understand. The remain- 
der of the letter-press is beneath notice. There are two bad 
little sketches by Richard Harding Davis, an uninteresting 
article by Bradley (who had better stick to drawing) on 
Penfield, and exclamatory and rapturous paragraphs like the 
following scattered here and there without apparant reason: 
“THE HEART'S DESIRE. Of! Lily! 
Though in raiment fair thy virtue is expressed, 
the world will pass thee by and wear the red 
rose in its breast.” 

To counterbalance this mawkishness, the advertisements 
are all designed by Bradley in his best style. At any rate 
the cover is so good every one will wish to buy a copy. 

The latest addition to the literature of royal authors is the 
publication of a historical novel by Oskar IT., King of Sweden 
Its title is “ The History of a Queen,” and it is the life of 
his grandmother. She was, it will be remembered, the wife 
of Bernadotte, later King of Sweden. 
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@ The growing reaction against the decadent cropped up 
again in London recently when Mr. G. Stuart Ogilvie pro- 
duced his new play entitled ** The Sin of St. Hulda.” The 
idea in these days of writing a fin-de-siécle, woman-with- 
a-past drama in blank verse seems more or less of a daring 
experiment ; yet Mr. Ogilvie is credited with having done 
his work not only pleasantly but extremely well. The dia- 
logue is said to be straightforward and dramatic, and, at the 
same time, poetically good. 

The story of the piece is not strictly novel, except in its 
setting. The scene is picturesque and unusual, but the plot 
is the same thing we have had hurled at us by a dozen 
dramatists in the last year or two. The place of the play is 
Mindenburg. Thetime isthe sixteenth century. St. Hulda, 
the chief character, is a disciple of Luther's own training, and 
a sort of itinerant exhorter. She must have been doing much 
the same sort of thing that Mrs. Ebbsmith—called notorious 
—went in for in her early Mad-Agnes days, except that 
Hulda took up religion instead of socialism. 

As the curtain goes up, to the tune of Luther's Hymn, 
she is finishing a revival meeting where she has succeeded in 
interesting the young Baron of Mindenburg. He thinks at 
the time that he is converted to the Protestant faith, but he 
is, in truth, much more attracted by the teacher than by her 
teachings. It happens that Prince Otho wishes to marry 
the young Baron to one of the ladies of the court, and he 
becomes bitterly angry when he discovers that Heinric is in 
love with Hulda. He is determined that Heinric shall break 
with her, and he has the matter entirely in his own hands. 
Before her conversion, Hulda was his mistress. Of this the 
trusting Heinric is quite ignorant, and Otho threatens to tell 
him. Hulda begs and entreats and finally promises to reveal 
the truth herself. At this point, her friend Friederike step: 
in and implores her, for the sake of ‘the cause,’ not to do 
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so. The whole success of the conversions depends upon the 
faith in her, and, should she tell the story of her past life, the 
neophytes would all fallaway. There is a great struggle, 
and she decides to protect the faith at all cost. Then Otho, 
carrying out his threat, denounces her publicly. Poor 
Heinric is heartbroken until Hulda faces the Prince and de- 
clares his whole story a lie, Her influence with the people 
is great, and for the time Otho’s scheme is spoiled. But 
Hulda’s own conversion had been sincere and thorough, and 
she cannot live on under the deceit. By a lie she has won 
the love of Heinric, but her conscience robs her of all hap- 
piness, and in the end she breaks down, confesses the whole 
falsehood to Heinric, and dies. 

The play, except in its setting and versification, is an old 

story : it is Tanqueray, Ebbsmith and Company over again, 
and is in many ways more foolish than its forerunners. The 
death of Hulda at the end is altogether absurd. As a critic 
has pointed out, the real problem for the dramatist was 
Hulda’s life after the confession, But Mr. Ogilvie wished 
to end his play, and he took the shortest way. 
Mr. Francis Wilson is known to be something of a wag, 
which might be expected, and besides an enthusiastic book- 
lover and collector. No sooner do the bill-boards announce 
the approach of Mr. Wilson's comic opera company than 
the booksellers of the town take stock of their treasures and 
prepare a welcome for him. He is learned in book lore, and 
is accustomed to ask for the most obscure and least known 
of editions. He keeps the salesman on his mettle. It is 
told of a clerk in a Boston shop, in whom, be it said, 
youth, suavity, and eagerness to oblige were only equalled 
by ignorance of books, that he fell an easy victim to the 
comedian’s wiles, spent nearly an hour and overturned half 
the stock attempting to find an unexpurgated edition of Mrs. 
Hemans’ Poems. 
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From “ The History of Joseph and His Brethren.” 
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“Even as I was writing an appeal for a revival of old 
English plays, a few numbers back, the students of the Uni- 
versity of California were giving Congreve’s ‘‘ Love for 
Love *’ with considerable success. The play was adapted 
and revised. This was inevitable, and, I must say, 
advisable. But the most brilliant wit that the English stage 
has ever known can endure mutilation. The only fault the 
critics could find was that the play was ‘too clever, too epi- 
grammatic."* Swinburne says: ‘ A limb of Congreve would 
have sufficed to make a Sheridan,’ and we know that a tiny 
part of Sheridan could furnish forth wit enough for a dozen 
modern comedies. 

“If a man were not a glutton already, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell’s book, ‘‘ The Feasts of Autolycus,"* would 
make him one. The adventures of a greedy woman, as she 
calls herself, in the shops of the greengrocers, butchers, fish- 
mongers, dealers in delicatessen, and so forth, make more 
interesting reading than I have chanced upon for some time. 
Mrs. Pennell has a sprightly wit, an eye for color, and a 
good appetite. 

It has been a reproach of our century that we cannot do 
much with eating and drinking, at least in books. Indeed, 
the barons of beef, the pasties, the tankards of ale, which 
last century novel heroes consumed, make one shrink with 
a sense of the physical degenernacy of the age. The de- 
lights of gorging are never touched upon except to point the 
moral of the Thanksgiving story for the young. The 
crusty old gentleman with the gout has almost disappeared 
as a figure in literature. Indeed, there is no genteel illness 
left. The bicycle has made impossible nervous debility, so 
long cherished by ladies as a sign of dainty breeding, and 
men may no longer nurse a gouty leg. The modern heroine 
is a marvel of health, the modern hero has no old age. And 
all this with an infinitesimal expenditure on the author's 
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part to furnish meat and drink. Mr. Brander Matthews, in 
his last novel, when he wanted to make an unfortunate 
young man drunk, did it on a pint of champagne. 

Meanwhile the fat lands of our country produce much 
grain and feed many cattle. California champagne is not 
easy to distinguish from the French, and is more heady. 
We do eat. The difficulty is with our authors, who bridle at 
a leg of mutton and lose self-control at sight of a champagne 
label. 

A case in point. There is a small chop-house in a by- 
path among the bustle of Chicago streets, and to this we al- 
ways take visiting Englishmen, because it is so much more 
English than anything in England. Something in the way 
that the French in the country of Quebec speak the French 
of two centuries back, the time when their province was 
settled : so does this little restaurant keep the atmosphere of 
a generation or so back in England, when the proprietor left 
the mother country. A small room panelled in oak on which 
are hung old racing cuts and colored pictures of “The London 
Mail** and other coaches, a sanded floor, a cupboard 
where tankards are kept, another where chops, steaks, salads 
and bottled ale are displayed in a riot of color: these are bits 
of the picture. Last of all there is the host, and ‘‘ the host 
is what has disappeared from England. Heisaman to whom 
you are guest as well as customer, with whom you will con- 
fer as to the merits of two chops, who will carve your steak 
for you if you wish, and, seated at your table, divert you 
with conversation more intelligent than that at your club. 
In essence, a man to whom eating is an important, serene, 
almost sacred thing. Good eating would furnish him subject 
for a sonnet, were he a poet, and padding for many a page, 
were he a novelist. His gayest wit and his finest similes 
would be gladly spent in praise of good living. 

I remember one night when a Stilton cheese had just arrived 
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from England. It stood gloriously rotund on the desk, and the 
host bent over it in doting fondness. He smoothed and 
patted it and surveyed it from this side and that. His wife 
forsook her tomatoes and mushrooms, and with approving 
smiles watched the sacred rites of cheese-cutting. Never 
have I been so impressed with the dignity, the sweetness of 
eating. 

With me was a man whose name is known everywhere 
as that of a writer of extreme delicacy of touch. I 
begged him to sketch the scene, to preserve something of 
its special atmosphere, but he refused in a confession of sheer 
inability. ‘I like it all,** he said, “‘ but it won't go into 
my writing.”’ Nor will it into that of any one else. From 
our books we might, as a nation, be supposed to live on 
vegetables and comfits, drinking seltzer water. 

Mrs. Pennell, however, has encouraged me to believe in a 
reaction to meat and drink in letters. I am placid. I take 
stock of the things I have eaten, and, more to the point, of the 
things I mean to eat. My conversation at dinner is enlivened 
with numerous anecdotes of gourmets and gourmands, tales 
of the most delectable oyster and the magnificent mushroom ; 
thanks to this delightful book. 


@It is not quite clear to me why one day I see the name 
Katherine Tynan appended to a poem ora story, the next 
week find something new signed Katherine Tynan Hinkson, 
and the following week observe a reversion to Katherine 
Tynan. I know that perhaps a year ago Katherine Tynan 
married Mr. Hinkson, and that she was offered the choice 
of signing her work with the old or the new name. But 
this present arrangement suggests an alternation of divorce 
and remarriage, performed with a rapidity which makes the 
liveliest times in Dakota seem stagnant. Will Mrs. Hink- 
son, or Miss Tynan, as she perhaps is to-day, explain? 





PORTRAIT OF IBSEN IN 1860 
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Jackson, Miss., May rst, 1896 
To THE Epiror oF THE Cuap-Boox, 

Dear Sir :—I have just been suffering from an attack of 
Stephen Crane, and Paul Verlaine, and the enclosed “‘ poem *’ 
is @ result of the ravages of the decadent bacteria. It is 
utterly worthless, and I send it for publication ; not so much 
as being peculiarly suited to your columns, but as an awful 
warning to your readers against too much dallying with 
modern poetry. 

The idea that I intend to conceal in these lines is the 
mental condition of Alexander when he sighed for more 
worlds to conquer. I give you the poem's esoteric meaning, 
as I am sure, from my own experience in perusing it after it 
was cold, your unaided intellect would never discover it had 
any more meaning than a political platform, 

1 am, dear sir, very truly yours, 


ALEXANDER 


Girth with a glory of gold was his brow, 

Bowed low in the clasp of his azarine hands, 

Blushes of blooms fawning fair at the fall of his feet, 

Splashes of splendor, crimson in clots and bluish in bands ; 

Dazzles of thought a flower in the deeps of his eyes, 

Struggling through tears as the stars that gleam through a 
tangle of clouds; 

Voices of masterful men in a pzan of praise and in cries, 

Lavish of love from feminine crowds ; 

Jewels for the reach of his hand, and a jingle of gold, 

Just for the touch of a finger outheld ; 

**God, oh, my God,’ in a wail from his lips outrolled, 

**Grant me yon star, a-bloom in that plot of purpled sky.” 
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@ An English gentleman, after a sojourn of some months in 
our country, remarked that we were the best half-educated 
people in the world. 

All of this happened some years ago, but superficiality 
endures as the mark by which we are known. One manifes- 
tation of it, which has of late become peculiarly evident, is 
in the attention now paid to books and literature. It may 
sound at first like an extravagant and unconsidered assertion 
to say that nobody reads books in these days, yet the remark 
is true, and true in spite of the entertaining advertisements 
of publishers who placard their books with “49th thou- 
sand,”* or *£18th edition,’* and so forth. It is curious and 
paradoxical that, in a day when real reading has become an 
entertainment of the dying generations, more books should 
be sold than ever before. None, I fancy, will deny that 
never in the world’s history have books sold in such vast 
numbers as during the past few years. Think of Trilby, 
The Manxman, The Bonnie Brier Bush, The Prisoner of 
Zenda, The Heavenly Twins, the novels of Rider Haggard 
and Conan Doyle, and the stories of Rudyard Kipling! 
And yet, I maintain, books are read less than ever. What 
is done with then? Why do people buy them? one asks. 
The reply is difficult. Most persons purchase books with 
the intention of reading them; others buy them for table 
decorations; others purchase them on the recommendation 
of thoughtless friends, and still others for presents. Times 
have been hard, and a book was the cheapest respectable gift 
one could make: thousands recognize this fact, and at the 
holidays, even in the days of panic, the bookshops have 
fared well. 

We don’t even read the magazines now; the older peri- 
odicals are dying out and the new ones are not literary: they 
are merely picture books issued periodically. These are all 
we really read, and, like children, our reading is looking at 
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‘*the pretty pictures.” A man buys three or four of them 
for what one literary paper costs, and gets half-tone portraits 
of actresses, celebrities and places ; a few pages of gossip and 
personality ; short, crisp interviews. As for the stories 
and verse, they are much the same in all the periodicals. It 
is no wonder that Muasey’s and the Cosmopolitan and Mc- 
Clure’s succeed ; there is no surprise in the sales of the Sketch 
and the Standard and the Ladies’ Home Journal ; their ed- 
itors merely give the public what it demands; they sacrifice 
literature to pictures, day by day, and they base their whole 
scheme on the superficiality of our public. They advertise 
stories by well-known writers, for the public likes juggling 
with names. They stick a name plainly before one; it suf- 
fices—the story we don’t really want. 

It takes hours to read Harper's or the Century. It takes 
a minute to look through Munsey’s ; it is interesting; there 
are many photographs of prominent persons. When one 
finishes, one appreciates the pastime. How can literature 
live under these circumstances? What chance is there now 
for real reading? We are going back to the beginning of 
things. Letters are dying ; picture-writing comes again into 
vogue, and we are once more where we were in the uncivil- 
ized days of early centuries. Ohé la decadence! 
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